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POLITICAL PR'C3SSES FOR M ITITBRAGENCY PROJECT REITg^fAL POLICY : 
A CAS 3 STUDY OF A FEDERAL AGEIICY^S l^TEGOTIATIONS TO 
INFLUEMCE STATE AlfD LOCAL POLICIES 

Fev studies have analyzed the political procediires used "by a federally- 
funded program to influence state and local educational policies through 
interagency projects Increasing use of interagency projects to implement 
federal educational policies is a reality of the 1970 's. This paper analyzes 
the Developmental Arts Program's six-month negotiation process to renew a 
curriculum evaluation and diffusion project \rLth the Central State Depart- 
ment of Education and nine school districts.^ Both the political process 
leading to project renewal and the federal influence on state and local 
policies are analyzed. 

Information was collected through ethnohistorical procedtires for a sum- 
mat ive evaluation report of the c\irriculum and the project.^ The Investigator j 
an Evaluation Associate at the sponsoring national educational laboratory 
from July 5 1971 > through February , 1973, vas assigned to evaluate the Develop- 
mental Arts Program^ s interagency project. The Investigator made detailed 
observation field records of the participants' actions in informal and 
formal situations at the federal , state and local agencies. She systemati- 
cally collected and analyzed each agency's 'working papers", official docu- 
ments and informal interagency documents.^ 



THS PAP IIITERAGEI'ICY PROJECT 

The Developmental Arts Program (hereafter DAP) was a federally-^funded 
program established at a midwestem national educational laboratory in 
1967* Its official mission was to aavelop a ne\r arts ciirriculura for class- 
room use for ^'improving educational practices and solving educational 
problems of national significance. '^5 The DAP^s constituency vas the national 
educational community and their institutions. The clients vere children 
and adults in educational programs. 

The ne\T curriculum vas an integrated multi-arts approach for general 
education. It synthesized learning activities dravm from drama, film, music, 
art J literature and dance. The curriculum was to he used in the general 
education of all pupils by the elementary teachers and as a resoxirce for 
school arts program development by the arts specialists. This approach to 
arts education differed radically from the usual pattern of separate art 
and music courses taught by itinerate specialists. 

The DAP developed 10 of a projected Uo curriculum packages from 1968 to 
1972 end originally planned curriciaum evaluation for 1972-73- As a speci- 
alized educational agency to develop cxirriculum, the DAP had no legal access 
to schools to obtain evaluation cJites nor had they concentrated on influ- 
encing local curriculum adoption and purchase policies. The DAP had discussed 
vith the Central State Department of Education (hereafter CDE) the possi- 
bility of establishing an interagency curriculum evaluation and diffusion 
project for the 1972-73 school year. Because of increasing competition to 
obtain federal contracts, the DAP decided to initiate the five-year project 



a year eariy. In doing so, the DAP assumed two risks: delivering 10 
curriculum packages a year earlier than planned and the lack of wide-spread 
CDE support for curriculum diffusion. However, the DAP took reasonable 
precautions to minimize these risks. 

The project was to "be implemented during the 1971-72 school year. 
The CDE officially adopted the curricxaum for state program development and 
selected nine districts to serve as evaluation sites. The nine districts 
also officially adopted the curriculum.^ However, they did not purchase 
the curriculum materials because DAP provided the packages cost-free for 
evaluation purposes. 

Interagency cooperation depended on an exchange of anticipated project 
"benefits. The DAP could demonstrate to federal officials that a state 
department of education and nine districts had adopted the curricxaum. The 
DAP also obtained evaluation sites and a possible state market. The CDE 
anticipated fulfilling a gubernatorial platform, extending the state 
Quality Educational Program, and establishing new teacher e.ducation programs. 
The nine districts expected 10 cost-free curriculum packages, recognition 
for participating in the project, and extension of local educational programs. 

To obtain these benefits, each agency agreed to provide project ser- 
vices. The DAP woiad provide 10 packages per school, a project coordinator 
and two curriculum evaluators. The CDS would disseminate the cxirriculum 
throughout the state, supervise district demonstration sites, support new 
teacher education programs and aid districts in curricxaum pxirchase. The 
nine districts agreed to develop new arts programs, demonstrate the curri- 
cxaum to other districts and purchase the cxirriculxim for district-\dde diffu- 
sion. In essence, the DAP was responsible for cxirricxaxim delivery and 



evaluation and the state and local officials were responsible for promoting 
state-wide curriculum adoption and purchase • 

These policies were formalized in tvo documents • The CDE drew up an 
official five-year curriculum diffusion plan for public consumption*''' But 
the DAP's "Ilemorandum of Understandings'', signed by the chief executive 
officer of each agency, clearly delineated the exchange of services among 
the project agencies In addition, the "Jleraorandm'' specified that during 
the five-year project, interagency policies were subject to annual review 
and revision based on the "availability of funds" and "prior performance of 
the parties •\ 

The project was only partially implemented the first year. Although 
the DAP provided most of the services it promised, it >/as unable to deliver 
the cost -free curricula. Instead of delivering five curriculum packages 
in September and five more in January to each district as originally planned, 
a total of five packages was delivered on a staggered basis throughout the 
year* The irregular delivery of the packages created difficulties for the 
state and local agencies. 

Implementing the project caused vinanticipated problems for the nine 
districts. The packages were used as they arrived, but other project services 
were not provided. Most districts did not develop arts education programs 
and postponed demonstrations to visitors. Districts did not plan to purchase 
the curriculum. Local officials could not justify .curriculum purchase when 
School Boards had "tight money" policies and local communities considered 
arts education unnecessary^ In essence, to provide the services called for 
in the project would have required major changes in local educational policies. 

6 



The CDE, especially the sponsoring Fine Arts Division, did not "become 
actively involved in the project • The CDE did not aid in establishing 
district arts education programs, demonstration sites, or new teacher edu- 
cation programs. The Commissioner vould not puhlicly promote curriculum 
diffusion until after the Fine Arts Division agreed to actively support the 
project. Few of the some 500 Central State districts were aware of the 
curriculum. However, a Fine Arts Advisor, \rith the Commissioner's approval, 
organized a state Title III arts education project to diffuse the cxirricu- 
lum to 12 or 18 more districts, Wien project difficulties occxirred, state 
priorities took precedent. Curriculum diffusion was secondary to CDE 
internal reorganization follo'vdng changes in state government officials. 

Despite unanticipated problems and partial implementation of the project, 
each agency received benefits from the project. Unanticipated benefits be*- 
came more important than those planned. By spring, the project had become 
an opportunity for federal, state and local agencies to resolve unexpected 
internal and/or external problems. For example, the DAP used the official 
state department plan as a model for national diffusion. The project dis- 
tricts used the new arts curriculum to improve existing language programs, 
A few districts saw the project as an opportunity to obtain CDS approval of 
locally-initiated Title III projects. The state department used the project 
to extend the Commissioner's influence for state department reojrganization 
and state pror^ram development. The Fine Arts Division legitimized a long- 
standing request for a Divisional budget. 

The DAP began negotiations for revision of project policies vdth the 
participating agencies half way through the first year. If an agency felt 
that it could continue its participation vith minimal disruption to its own 
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programs J then it iras willing to consider participating a second year. How- 
ever , each agency hoped to acquire more benefits and supply fewer services 
under the new policies* At issue were the conditions under which each 
agency would participate. 

DAP IIEGOTIATIOH PROCESSES AITD COIIPROMISES 
From January to June, 1972, DAP negotiated with state and local offi- 
cials. The Project Coordinator periodically visited the nine districts and 
the DAP Director negotiated with the CDE officials at the state capital. 
After the DAP and CDE made project decisions for the second year, the Pro- 
ject Coordinator concluded the final arrangements with the districts. Local 
policy was stated in a second ^Memorandum of Understandings". State policy 
was formalized in the Title III Arts Education Project .^ 

The Project Coordinator first talked T-dth state and local officials 
and discovered that most agencies were dissatisfied vriLth the project. The 
curriculum was delivered late and incomplete. The project caused dissension 
within each agency and "between the agency and its particular constituencies. 
For example, irithin schools and the state department, disagreements occurred 
over the future direction of arts education. The curriculum was for ele- 
mentary teachers, not the arts specialists. Should multi-arts education "be 
integrated into the general education of all pupils as part of the daily 
curriculum or should art and music "be separate cotirses? Host communities 
still considered art and music as educational "frills'' distinctly separated 
from general education. State associations of arts educators and elementary 
principals considered arts education as a cxirriculum area of the specialists. 
Project agencies did not Trant to take unnecessary policy-making risks "by 
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raising certain curriculum issues, i^arly identification of these policy- 
making risks influenced DAP negotiation procedures. 

By spring, DAP sought three changes in project policies. First > DAP 
wanted rapid state-^d.de curriculum diffusion. Although approximately 250 
sets of packages had been purchased outside of the Central State, none had 
been purchased ^dthin the state. Promoting state-^T'dde curriculum pxirchase 
would require CDE support or else more DAP investments. Second, the DAP 
wanted to decrease its project costs the second year and withdraw from the 
project "by the third year. The project operated in only one state and the 
DAP needed to shift its resources to national diffusion. Original plans 
envisioned state and local agencies eventually maintaining the project. DAP 
now wanted this done. Finally, the DAP wanted to retain the nine districts 
as curriculum evaluation sites. Because of state and local dissatisfaction 
with the project, DAP's effort to negotiate new policies more favorable to 
itself became difficult. 

DAP negotiations ^-riLth state and local officials followed a general pat- 
tern. First, there vas an understanding to avoid concentrating on past 
failures. Second, both parties reached quick agreement on non-controversial 
policies. Third, both parties recognized problems which could not be readily 
resolved. Fourth, both parties deliberately tabled the most controversial 
issues until the areas of ^permissible negotiation were established through 
consensus. The areas of permissible negotiation were those problems whose 
resolution called for compromise. To demonstrate this process, I will use 
the negotiations between DAP and CD^: officials.^^ This process occurred in 
the preliminary discussions on the evening of Hay 23rd and were continued 
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in the official conference vith the Commissioner of Education and the Fine 
Arts Division the folloirinR morning. 

The prelininary discussions were "bet\^een the DAP Director, Dr. Baskins, 
four laboratory officials and '!r. Carson, the CDE Advisor vho had organized 
the state project. These discussions established the areas of permissible 
negotiation betveen the federal and state agency. Dr. Baskins and ilr. Carson 
also made plans for the morning conference to facilitate decision-making. 

First, both DAP and CDE officials readily admitted ^'failure in certain 
obligations". Dr. Baskins began vith '\re admit that we haven't gotten the 
packages here and this has created proble^^s." Mr. Carson said, '^If our pos- 
ture had been more sup'oortive during the year, but there were good reasons. 
. . . We are now ready for a commitment.'' This set the tone of good faith 
and reasonableness between the two officials. 

Curriculum evaluation, a non-controversial issue, was quickly resolved. 

The summary observation demonstrates this. 

Very early in the discussion, the Evaluation Director 
described survey evaluation procedures and listed the 
deadlines for data collection. Mr. Carson was still 
eating his salad and he was listening more for polite- 
ness that real concern. Dr. Baskins said, "We want 
to go survey in Central State'^ Mr. Carson merely 
nodded his head in agreement. 5/23 

Teacher education was identified as a problem which could not be re- 
solved. Both the DAP and CDE viewed the colleges as "high risks'' in the 
project. Dr. Baskins argued for ^\rriting off" the colleges because of little 
teacher education program development. Ttr. Carson suggested other alter- 
natives. Both officials viewed teacher education as a long-term goal and 
"a large pay-off objective" but there was no resolution of this issue. 
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The discussion moved to defining areas of permissible negotiation. 
Dr. Baskins said "we have spent $100,000 in Central State and we need a 
pay-off. Other states where there has "been no huge DAP investments are 
"b\iying packages. Title III monies are not much of a pay-off. If the CDE 
does not want to continue the project, there are other states to te 
developed.*' At this suggestion of DAP withdrawal, Mr. Carson quiciay an- 
swered, ^'it's too early! First we had to fret our internal affairs within 
the CDE straightened out. ' Dr. Baskins pressed ^Tith a direct question, 
^'Where is your support?'' 

!tr. Carson said, "If you approach it this way, the issue can "become 
very clear and the Commissioner would "be in an awkward position • The Commis- 
sioner is committed to arts education and yet if Dr. Eddy, one of his 
strongest members in his Bureau, loses face ... it is very awtorard for "both 
men.^' Ilr. Carson pointed out that Dr. Eddy, the Fine Arts Division Coordi- 
nator, \Ta,s influential enough to form a coalition of the separate arts 
specialists associations and the elementary principals associations if he 
felt the educational issue was significant. Such a coalition actively 
opposing the new arts cvirriculum would slow curriculum adoption and purchase 
policies. ?Ir. Carson offered an alternative plan - the project coordinator 
would "be a CDE official and the state would provide more monies for curricu- 
lum diffusion through the Title III Arts Education Project. Dr. Baskins 
did not respond to this offer. 

Fourth, the most controversial issues ^rere identified and ta"bled early 

in the meeting. A summary observation describes the situation. 

The Evaluation Specialist brought up the issue of how long 
DAP would stay in Central State in relation to developing 
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a five-year ciirriculum evaluation plan^ I!o one responded. 
Th( Evaluation Director ask 3d how many packages would "be 
in Central State for survey evaluation. It was vaguely 
responded to "by Dr. Baskins. No one followed it up as if 
tley sensed this was not the time to discuss it. 

( )BS: IIo one asked the ultimate question. How many pack- 
ages would eventually "be delivered if the project continued 
•*or four, three or two years? clothing , of course, was 
said about deliver deadlines.) 5/23 

The issues were: l) DAP withdr; t/al fron the project and 2) the number of 

cost-free packages the DAP would provide the nine project schools. Serious 

negotiations on these issues occurred privately "between Dr. Baskins and 

Mr. Carson. 

The next norning, the DAP officials net with the Commissioner and the 
five-member Fine Arts Division (hereafter FAD). During this official 
conference, FAD support for curriculum diffusion was reached through consen- 
sus. Consensus was achieved through several planned procedures. First, 
Mr. Carson set the agenda and directed the discussion. The Commissioner's 
support for the project and the presence of five laboratory officials gave 
credence to Ilr. Carson's arguments for CDE involvement in cxirriculum diffu- 
sion. Each agency presented a ''united front*' to the other agency. The 
Laboratory staff appeared united in their desire to have the CDH support 
cxirriculun diffusion. FAD factionalism over the curriculum was minimized 
to encoxirage DAP continued investment in the project and to get the Commis- 
sioner's approval for a Divisional budget. One phase of negotiations was 
identifying wealc links in cxirricultom diffusion plans. The FAD became 
increasingly aware of possible opposition (groups such as the state associa- 
tions of the separate arts specialists and the elementary principals. FAD 
consensus partially resulted from an a^rareness of the political implications 
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of curriciaiua diffusion. Dr. Eddy, the FAD Coordinator , sidtched his posi- 
tion from one of suspicion of the new arts curriculum to one of endorsing 
the ne^r arts curricxaun for general education. DAP and CDE officials expected 
the other FAD Advisors to follow the lead of Dr. Eddy. 

During the conference, the DAP argued for increased CDE responsibility 
for c\arriculun diffusion and made concessions "by offering more project ser- 
vices than it desired. DAP agreed to l) share the costs of project coordina- 
tion, 2) provide a fall workshop for the combined DAP-CDE projects , 3) deli- 
ver 12 cost-free packages, and U) evaluate the combined projects. These 
DAP concessions were made for maximum funding for the state Title III project, 
FAD support for curriculum diffusion, and an informal understanding that the 
CDE would maintain the project the third year. DAP compromises recognized 
state jurisdiction in state program development. The agreements which the 
DAP sought and obtained from the CDE and the concessions which the DAP made 
are summarized in Figtire 1. 



Insert Figure 1 
About Here 



The DAP sought t^ro agreements from the nine project districts: conti- 
nuation as an evaluation site and district pxirchase of the curriculum. In 
the January visits, the Project Coordinator discussed only the DAP need for 
evaluation sites. The districts agreed to serve as evaluation sites in 
exchange for the cost^ free packages and recognition from participating in 
the project. However, no districts -^rere planning to pvirchase the cxir^iculum 
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nor planned to im:olement a nev arts education program. Thus, in the June 
negotiations with the districts, the DAP compromised. Instead of seeking 
arts education program development and district curriculum purchase, the 
Project Coordinator encouraged local innovation in package usage. This 
was done "by offering concessions, some of vhich resulted from the DAP-CDE 
negotiations. The DAP offered: l) a total of 12 cost-free packages per 
project school, 2) survey evaluation which would "be less disruptive to 
districts, 3) a workshop for district administrators to encoxirage usage of 
the curriculum, and h) a half-time Project Coordinator. These DAP conces- 
sions recognized local jurisdiction in program development and cxirriculum 
pxirchase. The agreements which the DAP sought and obtained from the project 
districts and the concessions DAP made are sumnarized in Figure 2. 



Insert Figure 2 
Atout Here 



To summarize, DAP negotiation processes were similar with "both state 
and local agencies. The DAP first gathered information from state and local 
officials. This was done in the Project Coordina'bor ' s mid-year visits and 
supplemented with the data periodically gathered "by the Evaluators. Based 
on this information J DAP set its negotiation goals. Each agency sought 
"benefits from the project which directly promoted its educational program 
and indirectly promoted the DAP's goals. State and local agencies particu- 
larly wanted to avoid mailing high risk policies . 

Both infonnal preliminary discussions and official conferences were 
held in the !lay negotiations. DAP avoided concentrating on past failures 
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such as delayed curriciolimi delivery, lack of local in-service training or 
minimal state department involvement. Participants reached qioick agree- 
ment on non-controversial issues such as continuing the project and evalua- 
tion. The DAP recognized problems which could not "be readily resolved, 
such as local in-service training for arts proftran development and teacher 
education programs. The most controversial issues were either not discussed 
or tabled until areas of permissible negotiation were established through 
consensus. For example, the Project Coordinator did not negotiate with local 
officials for district purchase of the curricidura but did discuss multiple 
uses of the packages. Dr. Baskins did not discuss DAP withdrawal until 
after the CDE reached consensus to support curriculum diffusion and to begin 
maintaining the project. 

DAP interagency policy-making processes were ones of negotiation and 
bargaining over project benefits and services. The project was renewed 
because DAP made concessions in areas of state and local high risk policies. 
These policies were the very ones which involved each agency's constituencies 
and existing programs, personnel and facilities. DAP concessions contained 
interagency dissension icrithin the project. DAP compromises recognized 
state and local jurisdiction in program development and cxirriculm pirrchase 
policies. In essence, state and local agencies would determine how, i^hen, 
and the extent of curriculum diffusion. 



irFLunrcs OF the project oj? state aiid local AG?!TCIES 

The DAP project influenced the state and local educational policies more 
than it did educational practices. The DAP mission was to change educational 
practices through a ressarched and hir^hly developed curriculum. Presumably, 
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a research-abased curriculum iras of higher quality and more efficient than 
local curriculuiris "based on experience in a particular school. 

The instructional activities of the nev arts curriculum reflected the 
educational values stated in the curriculum rationale. For example, pupils 
learned to enjoy arts activities involving rhythm, visual arts, dramatic 
stories, and work images. Students consciously used "body movements, voice 
pitch, facial expressions, and art creations as a means of self-expression. 
Pupils developed their analytical and judgmental abilities in the arts. Pu- 
pils initiated and directed their ovm learning activities. Students learned 
to respect the art works of others and to cooperate in group activities . 

These activities contrasted sharply ^/dth some traditional educational 
practices. Examples of traditional practices were: the teacher is the 
source of knowledge and director of pupils' learning, skills are mastered 
through drills and recitations, "quiet" pupils are "good" students, and 
reading, ^nriting and arithmetic are more important than the arts. The intro- 
duction of the new curriculm in most project districts challenged the exis- 
ting educational practices and the values reflected in these practices. 

The DAP did not assume that district adoption of the curriculum would 
immediately change educational practices. The curriculum was a resource 
for arts education procrrain development. The DAP provided several services 
to aid in arts program development. The cxirriculun intent was explained 
at project orientation meetings. The DAP provided cost-free packages. 
Although the Project Coordinator ^ras not a teaching; expert, he did understand 
the curriculum intent and tried to guide teachers. School visitations by the 
Project Coordinator and Svaluators encouraged package usage. 
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Despi ce these DAP actions , the curriciilum was incidentally and sporadi- 
cally implemented. Because of the delayed package delivery and teacher con- 
fusion, whe cxirriculum was seldon used as intended. From the DAP's vie\7point, 
the curi'iciaum was used to improve local programs instead of changing arts 
educational practices. As the Project Coordinator said, "All of the schools 
are so different and the people are different . . . There seems to "be limits 
as to what an outsider can do in trying to help the teacher or motivate the 
teacher.'' 

Yet, some educational practices were modified. Most district officials 
were aware that general arts education differed from art and music lessons* 
The packages has an instructional integrity and district officials consis- 
tently recognized that pupils were learning something important. Changing 
educational practices through arts program development was a slow process 
geared to local educational values and situational constraints. 

Changing state and local educational policies occurred more rapidly 
than changing educational practices. The state department of education offi- 
cially adopted the curriculxm for the duration of the project. The CDE Cre- 
dential Bureau now accepted 2k hoxirs of in-service work in arts education. 
The state Title III project diffused the curriciaun to l8 other districts 
and mandated these districts to use the curriculum for arts program develop- 
ment and to share the costs of cxirriculvim purchase. Cxirriciilum diffusion 
through an interagency project was highly dependent on the political processes 
^riLthin each agency and "between the project agencies. As one CDE official 
said, "It's slow. It^s not as fast moving as giving "birth." 
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APPROACHES TO BDUCATIONAIi CHANGE 
Ronald Havelock suggests three orientations to educational change: 
l) system self-renewal, 2) social interaction, and 3) research, development 
and diffusion (RD and D). Each orientation contains assumptions atout the 
innovation and the user and "borroxrs from different traditions. DAP was 
elfectic in their. "choice of strategies and used tactics from all three 
orientations. Yet no single orienation captures the essence of DAP skill 
in policy-making . Havelock suggests that in the late 1960's, "we are wit- 
nessing the retirth of conflict and crisis models of innovation, and although 
these have not "been fully articulated, they may soon receive the same forma- 
lization and elaboration that distinguishes the preceding three. '^^^ one 
tactic which distinguishes this orientation in "negotiation" which Havelock 
defines as including not only discussion "but also procedures to equalize 
power relations through genuine give-and-take "bargaining. This study demon- 
strates the processes of an educational agency to minimize conflict and cri- 
sis in program development and interagency policy-making. The DAP negotiated 
to contain interagency dissension within the project and to influence project 
renewal policies. DAP offered concessions and made compromises in high risk 
policy areas to avoid potential conflict situations. ^Negotiation and "bar- 
gaining processes best explain interagency project renewal policies. 
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FOOTNOTES 



^Separate federal , state, and local agencies have "been studied. For 
example, see S. Bailey and El. Mosher, 5SEA: The Office of Education Admin- 
isters a Lav ; P. Ileranto, The Politics of Federal Aid to Education in 1963_ l 
S. Bailey, et. al.. Schoolmen and Politic s; H. Masters, et. al.. State 
Politics and the Puhlic School s: R. Kimhrough, Political Power and Educa- 
tional Decision-makinft '. D. Rogers, 110 Livingston Street; Politics and 
Bureaucracy in the Hew York City School System . However, none of these stu- 
dies have focused on the influence of federal policy through an interagency 
project. 

All proper names have been changed for purposes of confidentiality. 

^See L.JI. Smith and S. Schumacher, Extended Pilot Trials of the Develop- 
mental Arts Program: A Qualitative DescriT>tion, Analysis and Evaluation 
(Midwest State: Laboratory, Inc., 1972) 

^Methodological justification and procedures are explained in more de- 
tail in Chapter 2 of S. Schumacher, ''Political Processes in Education: A 
Case Study of an Interagency Curriculum Evaluation and Diffusion Project" 
(Doctoral dissertation, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., 1975) 

^11. Boyan, Director of Educational Laboratories, "Problems and Issues 
in ICnowledge Production on Utilization''. In T. Eidell and J. Kitchel, eds., 
Khowled/ye Production and Utilization in Educational Administration , p. 25 
(Eugene, Oregon, University of 0ref;on, 1968) 

^Adoption in this paper refers to official approval of curricultams 
for instructional use. Diffusion refers to both adoption and purchase of 
curriculums. 

'^ A Department of Education Plan for the Establishment of a Pilot 
Developmental Pxts Education Prorran in Cooperation with Selected Schools, a 
Laboratory, and Other Interesxed Agencies . (Central State Department of 
Education, January, 1971) 

8''iIemorandum of Understandings'* of Central State Pilot Developmental 
Arts Education Program. Laboratory, Inc., n.d. 

^ Developmental Arts Program, Phase II, Title III 5SEA (JvCLy 31, 1972) 

concept *'areas of permissible negotiation*' is borrowed from H. 
Masters, et. al. State Politics and the Public School s, '"^ew York, Knopf, 
1961*. It is redefined for this paper. 

l^During these negotiations, the Investigator was in the role of obser- 
ver and took verbatim notes. 

Havelock, Innovations in rducation: Strategies and Tactics . 
Michigan: Institute for Social Research, University of Michican, 1971. 



^3iMd. , p. III 
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